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Over the Footlights 


OW great is the loss sustained by the theatre in 

England and America by the untimely death in New 
York on 7th September of that bright spirit, Gertrude 
Lawrence, only time will tell. 

She was a child of the theatre, born to the theatre, 
and with the passing of years her entrancing personality 
became more and more irresistible. We realise now 
how much we have missed her on this side of the 
Atlantic, though proud that she had become the darling 
of the American theatre. It was no idle gesture that the 
lights outside the London and Broadway theatres were 
dimmed for one minute at 8.30 p.m. on the day of the 
funeral, Tuesday 9th September. 

Miss Lawrence, who brought an unusual charm, 
intelligence and wit to all her work in musical and light 
comedy, made her last appearance in London at the 
Aldwych in December 1948 in September Tide, and at 
the time of her death was enjoying one of the great 
triumphs of her! career on Broadway as the governess, 
Anna, in the musical play, The King and I. She was 54. 

+ * + 


E shall deal at length in our next issue with the 

opening production of the 1952/53 Old Vic season. 
This is a happy occasion and augers well for the season, 
promising escape from the doldrums. This Romeo and 
Juliet is a production to remember with gratitude, not 
least for the lovely performance of Claire Bloom, who 
is able to provide the glowing youth and _ intelligent 
approach so necessary for the perfect Juliet, and so 
rarely found. 

Happily, in view of this success, the run of new pro- 
ductions at the Old Vic is not now to be arbitrarily 
limited to a few weeks only. 

FS. 
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“Although Miss Horniman’s name appears prominently in almost every book about 

the theatre which has been published in the past twenty-five years, no biography of her 
has appeared until now. Yet the revolutionary change in the character of the theatre, not 
only in Great Britain but throughout the world, which was made after the death of Queen 
Victoria in 1901, was in a large part due to her: a fact which is handsomely acknowledged 
by every historian of the revolution."—From the Foreworp by St. John Ervine. 


MISS HORNIMAN 


and the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester 


JOHN MASEFIELD: 


* 1 feel more and more, as I grow older, that 
the theatre will be the church of the generations 
to come, and you have done more than any 
person to make it that in, this generation, and 
to give to writers, who have been working to 
that end, the very rare and precious gift of 
encouragement and the useful gift of the possi- 
bility of experiment, and the priceless gift of 
understanding "” (see p. 98) 





EDEN PHILPOTTS: 


“Your influence on the art of the theatre and 
the instinct that has borne fruit in better plays 
and better acting be!ongs to creation. You are 
emphatically a great artist and the weird power 
'to make your feliow artists greater than they 
would have been had they not known you, is 
creative “ (see p. 21). 


STEPHEN LEACOCK: 

‘The marvelious finish of the acting, the 
wonderful perfection of detail that yet avoids 
the wooden perfection of technique, and, above 
ail. the impressive truth and reality of the plays 
and their rendering make the work of the 
Manchester players shine by comparison even 
with the best of the plays commonly presented 
here “ (see p. 122) 


LILIAN BAYLIS: 


‘Lilian Baylis has stated that it was the 
inspiration of Miss Horniman which led to her 
Starting the Old Vic. What one woman could 


do, she thought, another could do.’ * The lady who really started the modern move- 
ment ’’—George Bernard Shaw 


IS pages of illustrations. Records of P 

Performances of Miss Horniman’s y ex ogson 

Company at the Gaiety and on tour. FOREWORD BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 
“ We are assured by Sheldon Cheney and other American theatre historians that the 


two decisive influences in the foundation of the Little Theatre movement in U.S.A. were 
the visits of the Gaiety Company and the work of Gordon Craig.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
ROCKUIFF%_ ROCKLIFF PUBLISHING CorPN. LTD. 71 S. NET 


Dorset BLDGs., SALISBURY SQ., E.C.4 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“ Affairs of 
August. 

“The Comedy of Errors ’’—Royal 
27th August. 

** Faust ’’—Sadler’s Wells, 28th August. 

“Bells of St. Martin’s’-—St. Martin's, 
29th August. 

“Dido and Aeneas ’—NMermaid, 

August. 


“The River Line ’—Lyric Hammersmith, 
2nd September. 

(see pages 31, 35) 

Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens in 
‘* Bleak House "—Ambassadors, 3rd 
September. 

(see page 35) 
“Don Juan In Hell ”—Arts, 8th September. 


“* Macbeth ""—Mermaid, |Oth September. 


State "—Cambridge, 2Ist 


Court, 


31st 











“Affairs of State ” (Cambridge) 

HIS is a tale of marital mancevrings at 

the highest Washington political level. 
Philip Russell, an elderly retired politician, 
has an astute and sophisticated young wife 
who is in love with an up-and-coming 
young statesman, George Henderson. Con- 
stance Russell would like a divorce but there 
might be scandal, so it is arranged, with the 
connivance of her husband (indeed at his 
clever instigation!) that George shall marry 
Irene Elliott, schoolmistress turned secretary, 
and niece of Russell. Irene is to be wife 
in name only, and tackles the job with 
highly impersonal competency as arranged. 
But Miss Elliott has some of the charm of 
her uncle, and the outcome is obvious. 
George falls in love with his “ wife,” and 
Russell keeps his spouse. 

This play by Louis Verneuil seems likely 
to repeat its American success. It is witty, 
if slight, and there is the advantage of an 
excellent company, who do not, however, 
attempt to don the American idiom. The 
four leading characters are most excellently 
presented by Wilfrid Hyde-White (Russell); 
Coral Browne (Constance); Hugh Williams 
(George Henderson) and Joyce Redman 
(Irene). The play is directed by Roy Rich. 

FS. 


“ The Comedy of Errors ” (Royal Court) 


quae Doone and Roy M. Walker, 
recognizing that the theatre is ever 
behind the times, made The Comedy of 
Errors appear up-to-date by dressing it in 
the fashions of fifty years ago. Ephesus was 
ruled by a Turkish Governor, a languid 


lizard, decorative and effete. Ernest Milton 
was exquisite in this part. His lightest 
breath, his slightest glance, fulfilled all need 
for humour and action. Between his two 
appearances, a numerous company chased 
themselves to the joy of beholders. Added 
to the usual company were such trimmings 
as a Street Photographer and a Postcard 
Seller. John van Eyssen and John Garley 
shone as the Innocents Abroad. Patricia 
Burke appeared as a domesticated Gibson 
Girl and Gudrun Ure opened her eyes very 
wide as the plot developed. Cecil Winter, 
as an eminently respectable merchant in 
adversity, and Marie Ney, as his lost wife, 
drew, with or without intent, that sympathy 
that goes to sober parents of giddy children. 
H.G.M. 


“ Faust ” (Sadler's Wells) 


he new production of Gounod’s Faust 
had somewhat the air of being offered 
as a sop to the general public but it was very 
welcome. Gounod was sincere and his 
melodic gifts are not to be found today. 
The performance was greatly enjoyed. 
Joan Stuart as Marguerite impressed more 
and more as the evening passed. In the 
final scene, her voice sailed above the 
orchestra and into the empyrean without 
abating the soft and gentle charm of the 
essential Marguerite. Robert Thomas, rather 
stiff jas Faust, and Stanley Clarkson, all in 
black and easy-going as Mephistopheles, 
were vocally satisfying. Much of the ballet 
was executed in darkness, which was clever 
of them but seemed pointless. Possibly the 
lights failed. Michael Mudie conducted. 
H.G.M. 


“ Bells of St. Martin’s ” (St. Martin's) 
ITH The Globe Revue currently in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, this new intimate 

revue had a lot to live up to, particularly as 

its predecessor at the St. Martin’s, Penny 

Plain, is still fresh in the memory. 

The chief faults were on the production 
side and these will probably smooth out in 
due course. 

Meantime there were some items of excel- 
lent wit and point and remembered with 
pleasure are Douglas Byng and Hattie 
Jacques in “Spring in Whitehall”; Richard 
Waring and Peter Felgate as a couple of 
sewermen in “ Down Below”; Mr. Byng’s 
amusing female impersonations as_ the 


(Continued overleaf) 











Constance Oummings 


Alexander Knox 


Constance Cummings and Alexander Knox will take over from Googie Withers and Michael Redgrave in 


* Winter Journey,”’ the brilliant success at the St. James's Theatre, on 6th October. ; 
portrayal of the tough producer has won him so much acclaim, will continue to play this role. 


~ 


homicidal companion and restaurant violin- 
ist and John Rutland’s crazy guard on the 
Underground. 

The revue is presented by Keyboard 
Productions Ltd., and produced by W. 
Lyon-Shaw, with musical numbers staged by 
Peter Glover and music arranged by Jack 
Gordon. Francis Essex and’ Dennis Ring- 
rowe were at the pianos. FS. 


“Dido and Aneas ” (Mermaid Theatre) 
he Second Festival opened on Sunday 
3ist August, with Dido and A-neas, 

produced by Mr. Bernard Miles on the same 

lines as last year. Madame Kirsten Flagstad 
repeated her delightful performance as Dido 
and expressed the passion of the Queen of 

Carthage with dignity and power. Mr. 

Thomas Hemsley was again stalwart as 

Aeneas. Other principal parts were taken 

this year by Miss Eilidh McNab (Belinda), 

Miss Arda Mandikian (Sorceress) and Miss 

Sheila Rex (First Witch). Mr. Geraint 

Jones and his orchestra in the Upper Stage 

were again in Purcellian dress but had 

discarded their coats and wigs. 
On the programme Mr. Miles made a plea 
for Nahum Tate, who “ made the words,” 
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Sam Wanamaker, whose 
Advance bookings 


for ** Winter Journey,” one of the year’s outstanding dramatic hits, extend into January 1953 


and opined that he was probably a heavy 
drinker, an amiable trait probably unusual 
among hymnologists. 

The season is to include the Bach 
Cantatas, in which Madame Kirsten Flagstad 
is to be alto soloist, Macheth produced in 
the speech and style of 1600, and the first 
revival of Middleton’s A Trick to Catch 
the Old One for nearly 300 years. Perform- 
ances are twice nightly and donors of any 
sum between £5 and £50 receive four tickets 
in all. H.G.M. 


“Don Juan in Hell” (Arts) 
HERE was no hardship whatever in 
listening once again to Shaw’s long and 
witty conversation-piece set in the purlieus 
of Hell. With Alec Clunes (Don Juan), 
Gwen Cherrell (Dofia Ana), Richard Warner 
(The Statue) and David Bird (The Devil), as 
the protagonists, there was sparkle in plenty, 
and the two hours’ traffic with the universal 
themes of earth, heaven and hell, man and 
woman, passed in a flash as tright as Hades’ 
most vivid flame. 
Alec Clunes has been Don Juan before 
at the Arts and it was easy to see how he 
relishes and comprehends the repartee; Gwen 





Cherrell was a Donia Ana of charm and 
dignity. There was much fun from Richard 
Warner as her father, the statue, while David 
Bird was a Mephistopheles on generous lines 
with a fruity voice and high sense of 
humour; though perhaps lacking in subtlety 
and the sinister touch. 
FS. 


*“ Macbeth ” (Mermaid Theatre) 


ERTAINLY this little theatre is proving 

worthy of its allusive name. Its second 
production this season was a striking and 
memorable presentation of the popular, the 
ever new, poetic melodrama of Macbeth by 
William Shakespeare. It was performed 
twice nightly and given exactly “two hours’ 
traffic.” We were transported, watching 
what seemed to be a reconstruction of an 
actual crime, 

This production was put forward as an 
experiment in which the speech sounds and 
acting style could approximate as nearly as 
research and individual tuition could attain 
to those of the time when the play was 
written. This new impulse gave remarkable 
vigour to the characterisation and cogency 
of the plot. The programme advanced the 
argument that “the spoken sounds of Eliza- 
bethan English are richer and more expres- 
sive than those of the present day” and it 
will be readily conceded that the pronuncia- 
tion employed was richer and more expres- 
sive than polite southern speech or B.B.C. 
announcers’ English, but not that it was 
richer and more expressive than some dialect 
speeches which linger in various parts of 
Great Britain. It seemed a rough mixture 
of Northumbrian and Gloucestershire speech 
and it was well suited to Macbeth, where if 
you want to call a heath a “hayth” there’s 
no harm done, but it remains doubtful if 
this rather rustic sounding pronunciation 
would yield much profit in, for instance, 
Romeo and Juliet, or most of the other 
works of Shakespeare. It did appear that 
the extra attention to speech had given a 
new unity to production because each 
speaker gave extra thought to what he had 
to say and each speaker had been “vetted” 
for pronunciation, which would presumably 
include audibility. Every syllable was dis- 
tinctly heard. The small auditorium and 
the open construction of the Elizabethan 
stage helped, of course. Joan Swinstead’s 
production flowed swiftly and the acting had 
the intimacy of an interview; we could 
watch the actors’ eyes! 

The play came to us like an acted Border 
Ballad. It seemed as though the thane of 


Glamis was not essentially extraordinary. 
He was egotistical and ambitious. Oppor- 
tunity came. His wife, exceeding him in 
ambitions, removed by fierce persuasion his 
scruples against bloody regicide. After the 
first plunge, Macbeth, though unable to 
sleep, found himself inclined for more 
murder. On this plane of semi-savage, semi- 
naturalistic balladry, Bernard Miles was 
completely convincing. This must have 
been how it all happened, one felt again and 
again. The effort of the murder left Mac- 
beth exhausted and his wife had to pull him 
past the pillars and through the door, as if 
the weight of the murder made movement 
difficult. When he returned, in a loose 
gown over his undress, to greet Macduff 
and Lennox, he looked down furtively at 
his newly-washed hands. A jarring note 
was introduced when Banquo, Ross and 
others appeared on the alarm fully dressed. 
The white shirts of Malcolm and Donalbain 
were more appropriate. 

Miss Josephine Wilson presented Lady 
Macbeth as a fine, small, intense vixen of a 


(Centinued overleaf) 


Betty Daul 


stars with Dennis Price in ‘* Husbands Don’t Count,” 
a new farcical comedy from the French which opened 


at the Winter Garden Theatre on Ist October. Other 

principals in the cast include Winifred Shotter, Cyril 

Chamberlain, Eiwyn Brook-Jones, Charlies Hawtrey, 
Ann Codrington and Bette Vivian. 


Portrait by Houston-Rogers 











woman, whose urgent speech burned like 
hot steel. She showed how Lady Macbeth’s 
weaker physique betrayed increasing signs 
of strain and she moved us to pity her in 
her last appearance, deluded and whimper- 
ing. But the sleep-walking scene was not 
Miss Wilson’s best. Perhaps the best scenes 
in the production were those in which Mr. 
Miles and Miss Wilson appeared together. 
Macbeth’s “shard-borne beetle” speech, 
when he was reasserting his masculine 
ascendancy, achieved a finer poetic effect 
than his elegy upon Lady Macbeth’s death. 


The “Elizabethan English” suited well 
the bloody sergeant, the porter, the witches 
and the murderers, who were ail—even the 
witches—convincingly human. These witches 
were poor old women who had been ostra- 
cised into their evil ways and they seemed 
to take a natural, almost an innocent, 
pleasure in their success with the smoky 
cauldron. 

For their new and interesting contribu- 
tions to the success of one of the best 
’ Macbeths of our time, tribute is due to Mr. 
A. C. Gimson for the phonetic transcript 
and to Mr. B. L. Joseph for the acting style. 

H.G.M. 


As We Go To Press 


EVIEWS of the new Romeo and Juliet 

(Old Vic) and Quadrille (Phoenix) will 
be included next month. The latter play, in 
which the Lunts have scored a big triumph, 
is to be the subject of our main pictorial 
feature. 


Other plays produced too late for review 
in this issue include The Hanging Judge 
(New, 24th September), a new play by Ray- 
mond Massey from the novel by Bruce 
Hamilton, with Godfrey Tearle as the star; 
Second Threshold (Vaudeville, 24th Septem- 
ber), by Philip Barry, with revisions by 
Robert E. Sherwood, starring Clive Brook 
and Margaret Johnston; Two Loves I Have 
(Arts, 24th September), by Dorothy and 
Howard Baker, with Sonia Dresdel in the 
lead, and Love From Judy, the new British 
musical, which had its first performance at 
the Saville Theatre on 25th September. 

Because Alec Guinness has a film commit- 
ment, Under The Sycamore Tree is to be 
withdrawn from the Aldwych Theatre on 
4th October. 
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EMRYS JONES as Tony Wendice and JANE BAXTER as Sheila Wendice. 


“Dial -Mi’ for Murder” 


at the Westminster 


CENES from Frederick Knott's gripping murder thriller which is enjoying a well- 
deserved success at the Westminster Theatre where it is presented by James P. 
Sherwood. With its ingenious plot and taut dialogue “ Dial ‘M’ for Murder” holds the 
attention throughout. There is no mystery—the audience knows from the beginning who 
is the criminal—but the tension does not relax for an instant until the villain of the piece 
is ultimately unmasked at the final curtain. 
An excellent company, the direction by John Fernald and decor by Paul Mayo are all 
ingredients that help to ensure the overwhelming success of this exceptionally clever play. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Lesgate: I drive a hard bargain, drunk or 
sober. 


Tony: So do I. 


By a trick Tony Wendice, one-time 
famous tennis professional, persuades 
Captain Lesgate (Olaf Pooley) to visit 
him. Tony reveals that he recognises 
Lesgate as a fellow pupil at their old 
school, and that he is aware of Les- 
gate’s shady dealings then and now. 
By a process of polite blackmail and 
the offer of considerable financial 
reward, he persuades Lesgate to 
murder his, Tony's, wife. 


Lesgate: \t's a deal. 


The sight of some of the money in 
advance finally persuades Lesgate. 
Tony’s plan to get rid of his wife, 
Sheila, in order to inherit her money, 
has been well laid. It has included 
some anonymous blackmailing of 
Sheila in connection with some love 
letters from Max Halliday, who has 
just returned from America. Sheila 
has told Max about the blackmailing, 
but, not knowing the truth, has not 
said a word to her husband. 





The dramatic scene the following 
night when Lesgate attempts to 
murder Sheila Wendice. Tony has 
taken Max to a dinner, persuading 
his wife to go to bed early. He has 
surreptitiously acquired Sheila's 
door key and hidden it for Lesgate 
to let himself in. It was arranged 
that Tony should put through a 
bogus call to his wife during the 
dinner. All goes according to 
plan—Sheila answers the ‘phone, 
coming out from her bedroom. 
Lesgate springs on her and 
attempts to throttle her with a 
cord. But in the desperate struggle 
Sheila manages to clutch a pair of 
scissors from the desk and strikes 
at her assailant. 


Lesgate falls to the ground dead. 
Frantic, Sheila rings her husband 
at the dinner. He rushes back 
alone, and, his mind working 
quickly at the unexpected turn of 
events, he quickly thrusts one of 
the blackmail letters in Lesgate’s 
pocket and extracts the latch key 
to return to Sheila’s bag. 





Tony: Now there’s nothing to worry about 


Tony tries to reassure Sheila. It is 
the following morning and the 
police are making their enquiries. 
But Tony's ghoulish mind is 
already seeing how he can turn the 
failure of his plan to get rid of his 
wife to his own advantage. 


Below: Inspector: You admit you killed 
this man 


Sheila tells Chief Inspector Hub- 
bard (Andrew Cruickshank) that 
her assailant was a _ complete 
stranger, but things begin to look 
black for her when the Inspector 
reveals that the blackmail letter 
had been found on the dead man. 
She is finally charged with the 
murder of Lesgate, and at the trial 
condemned to death. (Centre: 
Alan MacNaughtan as Max 
Halliday.) 





Max: You've got to make them 
believe it. 
On the eve of the execu- 
tion Max is still desper- 
ately trying to find a way 
of saving Sheila. He is 
by profession a writer of 
detective fiction, and by 
an ironic twist suggests 
to Tony that he should 
confess to a story re- 
markably near the truth. 
Naturally Tony will not 
be persuaded. 


Inspector: Have you got a 
small fibre attache-case? 


Fate takes a hand. The 
police are making routine 
enquiries about some 
stolen notes and in their 
search for anyone pay- 
ing out large sums im 
bank notes have been led 
to Tony, who has of 
course, nothing to do 
with the robbery. The 
money he has been 
spending is in effect the 
contents of the attache- 
case left at the station 
for Lesgate to pick up 
after the murder. 





Inspector: There must be over £500 there. Where did you get it? 


Tony is trapped about the money when the fibre case is discovered. But there is still no 
real evidence against him. 


Below: The final scene of the play. It would be unfair to divulge how Tony is in the end 

incriminated and his wife proved innocent, except to say it all hinges on Sheila's latch key. 

Mrs. Wendice has been brought back to the flat from prison, and with the Inspector and 

Max has waited in an atmosphere of almost unbearable tenseness for Tony to open the 
door: the absolute proof of her husband's guilt. 





Echoes 


from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent _ 


E Mawby Green 


Pat O’Malley, John Randolph, Bruce Hall, Mark Rydell and Guy Spauli in the Broadway production of 
** Seagulls Over Sorrento,’’ which was withdrawn after a few performances. 


HE summer theatres are shuttering 
around the country and to many of 
their managements with little regrets. What 
was, way back in the 1920's, a source of fun 
and experimentation with new plays and 
players has become big business with big 
headaches. The summer vacationists now 
go to the theatres in the woods either to see 
a show they missed in New York or gape 
at a film star no longer too welcome in 
Hollywood. This star, however, though 
thrust from the cinema heavens, can still 
ask an astronomical salary and, in the past, 
the theatre owners discovered they were 
playing to capacity audiences and no profits. 
An attempt to “ stop working for the stars 
was made by many summer theatre opera- 
tors this year, but grosses in the majority of 
these spots fell disastrously low, placing 
these managements in the _ unenviable 
position of having to answer the riddle of 
the Sphinx next summer: If you can’t make 
money with the stars and you can’t make 
money without them, how do you keep your 
summer stable running? 
As for trying out new plays by unknowns 
and with an unknown cast, this is strictly a 
labour of love on the part of the manage- 


(Picture by Fred Feht 


ment. The ticket rack will be full, the 
audiences sparse and the only reward the 
feeling he hasn't dished up the same old 
thing ten weeks out of ten—just nine. The 
rare exception is the Westport Summer 
Theatre operated by the Theatre Guild and 
John C. Wilson. They have a large and 
faithful audience that turns out for virtually 
everything, so new plays can be done with 
equanimity. Week after week enough 
regulars will attend to keep the operation in 
the black. Hugh Hastings’ London success, 
Seagulls Over Sorrento, recently had its 
American premiere there and the reaction 
was favourable enough to risk moving to 
New York where it will become the first 
new play of the season. This will be 
followed by Stanley Young’s Mr. Pickwick, 
freely adapted from Dickens’ The Pickwick 
Papers, which went much further afield 
than a summer theatre for a tryout. The 
American producer and author let England 
see it first and it was hoped the cast under 
John Burrell’s direction could be brought 
over intact but the unfortunate Actors’ 
Equity squabble between the two countries 
upset the plan. 


(Continued on page 20) 











Mixed Bag from Germany 


2. Rattigan and Ustinov 
by Alfred H Unger 


T is very gratifying to be able to report 

the recent great success in Germany of 
two English authors, namely, Terence 
Rattigan and Peter Ustinov. 

Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy (Der Fall 
Winslow) about whose German triumph I 
have reported previously in these columns, 
is still sweeping the country. Amongst 
others it has (after only two years have 
elapsed since it was shown in Frankfurt) 
already received a Frankfurt revival at the 
Neues Theater, directed by the distinguished 
Frankfurt producer, Rémond. However, it 
Was a recent production of Rattigan’s 
Adventure Story at the Staats Theater, 
Oldenburg, which trought new fame to its 
author. This problematic play found at the 
Staats Theater, Oldenburg, a most intelligent 
and theatre-minded producer, Intendant Dr. 

erd Briese, and a very talented and 
ambitious young director, Friedrich Kremer, 
who undoubtedly is one of the hopes of the 
German post-war theatre. 

Friedrich Kremer had, what is a rare 
Quality in a young man of the theatre, a 
deep understanding of the psychological 
Subtleties of the complex characters of this 
play, especially of Alexander the Great, and 
the performance was as much an ingenious 
Study in psychology as it was an excellent 
Piece of theatre. To mention only one of 


the striking features of this production; the 
intervals between the scenes were filled with 
fragments of words from the loud-speakers 
throughout the theatre, words or half 
sentences for instance which the feverish 
Alexander murmurs on his death bed behind 
the curtain, and which have some bearing 
on the previous scene and the scene to come. 
It gave the audience a stirring and uncanny 
feeling of an intimate concern with the fate 
of the hero. 

The play with its monumental scenery 
(ty Ernst Ruefer) was the biggest literary 
success the Staats Theater, Oldenburg, had 
for years and was reviewed in the papers 
throughout Western Germany as a great play 
which will live on. 

It may not be without significance to the 
impact the play made on its audience that, 
when I visited one of the performances, the 
Headmaster of Oldenburg’s High Schools, 
who had arranged for extra performances of 
this play for the students of the Upper 
Classes of the whole of the Oldenburg 
province, invited me, who had the privilege 
of translating and adapting the play, to 
discuss it and its historical, political, and 
psychological implications with the students. 

I have just learned that there will be 
many more German productions of Adven- 
ture Story during the next few months. 


A scene from the 
German production of 
Rattigan’s ‘‘Adventure 
Story,”’ directed by 
Friedrich Kremer at 
the Staats Theater, 
Oldenburg. 





And now to another great “ discovery ” of 
the German theatre, Peter Ustinov. 

It was Berlin’s leading theatre man, 
Generalintendant Boleslav Barlog, who was 
the first in Germany to recognise the great 
literary and dramatic qualities in the work 
of this young dramatist. When The Love 
of Four Colonels was offered to German 
theatres, some of the German theatre chiefs 
were very doubtful about the reception this 
play would have from the audiences in view 
of the witty criticism of the occupying 
powers it contains, but Barlog “ dared”... 

The performance at the Schlosspark 
Theater took the Berliners by storm. It 
became Barlog’s biggest success of the year. 
The theatres in Western Germany, however, 
began arguing “the goose of the one is the 
swan of the other.” In the light of the 
peculiar situation the Berliners are in, the 
Berlin success could easily be a Hamburg 
or Frankfurt failure, especially as the Berlin 
production was directed by one of Germany’s 
most gifted directors, Helmut Kaeutner, who 
had started in cabaret and who gave the 
production a distinct cabaret touch. 

However, Hamburg’s leading theatre boss, 
Generalintendant Albert Lippert, the Chief 
of the Deutches Schauspielhaus, “ dared ” 
too. He directed the play himself on less 


cabaret-like and more literary lines—and he 


too scored an outstanding success. Since 
then Ustinov’s Die Liebe der Vier Obersten 
had one triumph after another in Western 
Germany and promises to be an easy 
runner-up to Rattigan’s German-wide success 
The Winslow Boy. 

When Peter Ustinov was invited to Berlin 
and Hamburg he was hailed as one of the 
leading dramatists alive. Everyone who 
talked to him (and there were many indeed) 
were enchanted by the fact that he spoke 
German fluently and was such a _ witty 
conversationalist Some of the enthusiasts 
are now going so far as to try to find a way 
to exploit the mere ‘accident that the 
London-born Peter Ustinov was baptised in 
a small place near the Black Forest 
(Schwaebisch-Gmuend) and so stamp him a 
potential German dramatist. 

Anyhow, Boleslav Barlog, encouraged by 
the success of his first Ustinov production, 
tackled at once the second one, Ustinov’s 
Moment of Truth, entrusting with the part 
of the Marshal one of Germany’s (and 
Austria’s) greatest actor-personalities, Rudolf 
Forster, who had toured Germany with The 
Winslow Boy in the part of Sir Robert 
Morton, and who gave the réle of the 
Marshal all its stirring magnificence. The 


Rudolf Forster as the Marshal in Ustinov’s ‘‘ The 
Moment of Truth” at the Schiller Theater, Berlin. 
Producer, Boleslav Barilog. (Foto Kiehl) 


Berlin first night audience, however, expect- 
ing another witty comedy and a production 
on cabaret lines were puzzled when they 
found themselves confronted with a tragedy. 
Most of the Berlin critics were simply 
bewildered and could make neither head 
nor tail of it. The critics from Western 
Germany, however, who had come to the 
first night and who did not suffer from that 
peculiar political hayfever of the Berliners 
(which makes the Berliners sneeze as soon 
as a remark or a picture or a play does not 
fit into the hourly changing political Berlin 
situation) did not hesitate to acknowledge 
the great dramatic and poetical qualities 
of this play in terms of unmistakeable 
admiration, thus adding another laurel to the 
name of Peter Ustinov. I have learned in the 
meantime that a number of German theatres 
have announced productions of Ein Augen- 
blick der Wahrheit in the near future and are 
seeking options on plays of Ustinov’s “pink” 
period . . . all being in German translation. 

In summing up I think I am on quite safe 
ground in asserting that with authors like 
Terence Rattigan, Peter Ustinov, Christo- 
pher Fry, T. S. Eliot, Noél Coward and 
composer Benjamin Britten, to mention only 
the well-known names, the contemporary 
English drama and opera have a strong 
foothold on the contemporary German stage. 








“Sylvia” — the 


REDERICK Ashton’s new full-length 
ballet to the famous music by Delibes 


has made a deep impression. Sufficient to 
say that “ Sylvia” will rank with the great 
classical ballets as an ideal work for the 
immense resources of Covent Garden. Mr. 
Ashton, realising this, has not hesitated to 
follow the classical tradition. His choreog- 
raphy has grace and meaning and calls for 
a group of outstanding dancers, particularly 
for the part of Sylvia, which is ideally suited 
to the genius of Margot Fonteyn. Violetta 
Elvin and Beryl Grey, who also dance the 
role are, in their different ways, equally 
successful. 


The pictures featuring scenes from Act 1 
in this and the following page, give some 
idea of the beauty of the presentation. The 
scenery and costumes by Robin and 
Christopher Ironside are most impressive, 
and the lighting by John Sullivan is an 
integral part of a brilliant piece of stage- 


new Covent Garden ballet 


craft. In the scene above Sylvia (Margot 
Fonteyn) has shot Aminta (Michaél Somes, 
left), the young shepherd who is in love with 
her, while the statue of Eros (Alexander 
Grant) has come to life to loose an arrow 
which pierces the heart of the huntress. In 
the facing page, top, Sylvia dances with 
Diana’s huntresses, and, below, Eros, having, 
in the guise of an old sorcerer, just brought 
Avninta back to life, points to the way taken 
by Orion, the robber Khan, who has carried 
Sylvia off té his grotto palace. 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet begin a five- 
week provincial tour on 6th October, when 
the repertoire will include “The Three 
Cornered Hat”; “ Le Lac des Cygnes ” (Act 
Il); “Facade”; “Les Sylphides”; “ Don 
Juan”; “Symphonic Variations”; “ Ballet 
Imperial ” and “ Coppélia.” The company 
will open their 1952/3 Season at the Royal 
Opera House during the week of 10th 
November. 


Pictures by Felix Fonteyn 
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Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


Most eagerly awaited will be Margaret 
Sullavan’s return to the stage in Terence 
Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea. The story 
goes this script was submitted to her before 
the London opening with the author’s name 
removed. There was no hesitation on her 
part in seizing the role (as apparently there 
was on Peggy Ashcroft’s). Do you think 
any top actress when she receives one of 
these author removed plays ever for a 
moment thinks it is written by an unknown? 

Nancy Mitford’s adaptation of André 
Roussin’s The Little Hut will also find its 
way over here now that a plan has been 
worked out for Robert Morley to take home 
some money from the American engagement 
instead of losing it all to the tax collector. 
Without Mr. Morley, The Little Hut would 
have been indefinitely postponed, indicating 
how essential he is considered for its success. 
He is extremely well-regarded here by both 
Press and public though his appearances on 
stage have been only two in number: Oscar 
Wilde and Edward, My Son. 

Broadway has not had a bang-up melo- 
drama since Angel Street and Uncle Harry, 
the feeling being that the movies, radio and 
television had just about exhausted this 
genre. Advance reports, however, say that 
| Dial*M’ For Murder in which Maurice Evans 
‘will star as the tennis pro out to do in his 
wife, will add a few wrinkles to the formula, 
grip and thrill its audience and make a small 
fortune for all concerned. Agatha Christie’s 
The Hollow will try to hit Broadway a few 
days earlier than Dial M, not wishing to be 
overwhelmed by the latter’s expected success. 

And what is America exporting to the 
West End to achieve a balance of trade? 
Surprisingly enough, very little. The big 
hope is George Gershwin’s Porgy And Bess. 
Originally produced in the 1930's, more 
successful when revived in the 1940's, it has 
often been promised to the West End but 
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never delivered—until now. The cast of this 
lovely Negro folk play with its rich score 
that has become a vibrant part of musical 
America, is headed by William Warfield, 
the possessor of that magnificent baritone 
you heard in the latest cinematic resurrec- 
tion of Show Boat and his brand new wife 
and new talent, Leontyne Price. We do not 
know how London can fail to take to Porgy 
And Bess, but since so many strange things 
have been known to happen on that ocean 
voyage, we will console ourselves by think- 
ing if you don’t, this company will come to 
Broadway that much quicker.* 

We had hoped to send you the funniest 
of all newcomers, big, saucer-eyed, Carol 
Channing, in her very personal triumph, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, done-over with 
music, but her husband prefers having his 
blonde with baby so all must wait. 

For awhile it looked as though Jose 
Ferrer was going to take care of America’s 
theatrical exports single-handedly, promising 
duplications of his Broadway hits: Stalag 
17, The Shrike and The Fourposter, the 
latter despite its previous unsuccessful West 
End engagement, just as quickly as he was 
setting up these productions, he dropped 
them. Mr. Ferrer is mercurial and by to- 
morrow the whole thing may be on again. 

One of the big theatrical events by an 
American for Americans promises to be 
Arthur Miller's new play, still untitled. 
Dealing with witch hunts in the New Eng- 
land states in the 17th century, it will in all 
probability have many contemporary allu- 
sions to the prevalent search for communists 
in the United States, spearheaded by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
a subject on which Mr. Miller feels deeply. 
Originally to be directed by Elia Kazan, 
who did much for the author’s previous 
plays: All My Sons and Death of a Sales- 
man, it is no secret that their parting of the 
ways is due to difference in their personal 
handling of this inflammable subject. Mr. 
Kazan, powever, will keep himself occupied 
with a new Tennessee Williams play, one 
of his early one-actors turned full length. 

A new play by Robert E. Sherwood, The 
Better Angels, said to be suited to Laurence 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh or Rex Harrison 
and Lilli Palmer, is also on the addenda, 
along with Maxwell Anderson’s new histori- 
cal drama about Charles II. Then Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II are on 
the second act of a new musical, so Broad- 
way should bounce right back to the top 
after the low of last season. 


*Opening Stoll Theatre, 9th October. 





‘“*Excess Baggage’’ The opening number of the show. L.-R.: George Benson, 
Joan Heal, Jeremy Hawk, Hilary Allen, Ian Carmichael, Pam Marmont, Myles Eason, 
Dora Bryan, Graham Payn, Irlin Hall, Timothy Spencer and Diana Decker. 


“The Globe Revue” 


HE successor to “ The Lyric Revue ” was an instantaneous success when 

it opened at the Globe in July. The company of talented young revue 

artistes is now a finely welded team, the material presented well chosen, and 
the direction of William Chappell slickness itself. 





-The various items are the work of a number of writers and composers, 

prominent among them Arthur Macrae, Paul Dehn, Noél Coward, Richard 

Dintuines: tie Addinsell, Charles Zwar and Donald Swann.’ The décor by Loudon 
Pes ae Sainthill is throughout gay and always effective, while the versatile William 
Chappell adds further to his laurels with his costume designs and dance 

arrangements. The music is under the able direction of Norman Hackforth. 


The show is presented by Tennent Productions Ltd., by arrangement with 
Stephen Mitchell. 


“The Globe Revue” is certainly one of the brightest pieces of enter- 


tainment row in Town, well worthy of the long run it will undoubtedly 
attain. 
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“The Critics” 


Hilary Allen, lan 
Carmichael, Jeremy 
Hawk, Diana 
Decker, Myles 
Eason and George 
Benson as the 
ritics in the sketch 
by Paul Dehn. 


‘* Complaints 
Corner ”’ 


Joan Heal in one 
of her most popu- 
lar items as the 
Bird in the Third 
Complaint (Down 
in the  Fauré?). 
Lyrics by Arthur 
Macrae, music by 
Richard Addinsell. 


** Information 
Desk ’’ (Part Two) 


Dora Bryan (right) 
repeats her previous deli- 
cious performance as the 
hotel information clerk, 
Dawn Chrystal, in Arthur 
Macrae’s. sketch. Left: 
Pam Marmont as Mavis. 








* Waiting for my Friend” “Bad Times are Just Around the Corner” 
Dora Bryan and Jeremy Hawk as the The hilarious Noél| Coward number—one of the 
customer and waiter in an item by Paul most popular in the revue—-showing L.-R.: Dora 

Dehn with music by Charles Zwar. Bryan, Graham Payn, Joan Heal, lan Carmichael. 


Below: ‘* Modern Trends”’ (‘Call Me Madam Butterfly ’) 

The amusing skit by Arthur Macrae (music by Donald Swann) which closes the first half. 
L.-R.: Dora Bryan, Pam Marmont, Diana Decker, Joan Heal, Myles Eason, Jeremy Hawk, 
George Benson, Irlin Hall, Graham Payn, Hilary Allen, lan Carmichael, Timothy Spencer. 








The two amusing sketches by Arthur Macrae, with music by Richard Addinsell, 


which introduce would-be diners-out to two possibilities. 


Left: The Chinese, 


with Myles Eason as the diner and Dora Bryan as the waitress, and right, the 
Vegetarian, with Irlin Hall as the customer and Joan Heal as the waitress. 


* Irish Song ”’ 


With lyric by 
Sidney Carter and 
music by Donald 
Swann, this is a 
skit on the typical 
sentimental Irish 
songz. Graham 
Payn (right) as the 
singer recalls his 
former sweetheart 
as she battles with 
the pouring Irish 
rain. 








** Something 
for the 
Kiddies ”’ 


Jeremy Hawk, Dora 
Bryan and Myles Eason 
present The Globe 
Revue’s version of The 
Deep Blue Sea. 


“Kiss the Girls 
Goodbye ”’ 


An attractive song and 
dance number, with lyric 
and music by Kay 
Thompson. In the pic- 
ture L.-R.: Graham 
Payn, Honor Blair, Irlin 
Hall, Hilary Allen and 
Pam Marmont. 


The other item from 
“ Something for the Kid- 
dies,” showing L.-R.: 
Joan Heal (Ophelia), 


Jeremy Hawk and lan 
Carmichael (Hamlet) in 
“Hamlet, Prince of 
Skaters.” 
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Two amusing ways of presenting the same play, by Arthur Macrae. Lefr: 
“Two Way The English Version, with George Benson, Irlin Hall, Jeremy Hawk and 
Play oi Dora Bryan, and right, according to the American, with L.-R.: Myles Eason. 

Irlin Hall, Jeremy Hawk, George Benson and Dora Bryan. 


** Cabaret Girl ”’ 


Ian Carmichael and Joan 
Heal in an amusing item 
by Paul Dehn (music by 
Charles Zwar), in which 
the artiste finally becomes 
hopelessly entangled in 
the piano’s inner works. 





Whispers from the Wings 


lan Carmichael in the 
hilarious ‘ Bank Holi- 
day’ item from ‘* The 
Globe Revue” sur- 
reptitiously draws his 
bathing costume through 
his macintosh sleeve. 


(Picture by 
ingus McBean) 


PINIONS differed when The Globe 

Revue supplanted The Lyric Revue in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, using the same artists 
and the mixture as before. While enjoying 
the new show, many felt it was not as good 
as the old one, but on the other hand, 
everyone seemed to agree that one item 
stood head and shoulders above the rest 
* BANK HOLIDAY.” 

lan Carmichael, in this solo study in 
mime, appears as a _ more-sinned-against- 
than-sinning suburban “ gent,” who arrives 
on the beach wearing the inevitable bowler 
hat and then proceeds to prepare for a bathe 
by undressing under his raincoat. For five 
minutes the house is convulsed with laughter, 
as this highly respectable little man struggles 
to divest one garment after another, in 
continual fear of being discovered. 

Though Mr. Carmichael appeared in The 
Globe Revue's predecessor, none of the 
items gave him the chance to make such a 
deep and favourable impression. Now he 
has set the seal of success upon his career 
and for years hence the mere mention of his 
name will be the cue for someone to ask, 
“Do you remember him undressing under 
his raincoat in that revue at the Globe?” 

As a boy, Mr. Carmichael wanted to be 
an actor, though two resounding blows of 
disappointment might have made a _ less 
determined youth change his mind about 
going. on the stage. He was not very happy 
when he discovered that no one at school 
could join the dramatic society before reach- 


by Looker-on 


ing the fifth form. All through the seemingly 
long years of adolescence he longed for the 
day when he would be in the fifth and able 
to star in the end-of-term play. Eventually 
he realised his ambition and was cast as 
Hastings in She Stoops to Conquer—only 
to be stricken with measles the night before 
the show! 

He was older by the time the next blow 
fell. On leaving school he turned down the 
idea of entering his father’s jewellery busi- 
ness and went to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. In 1940 he was engaged as 
assistant stage manager for a tour of Herbert 
Farjeon’s revue, Nine Sharp. He played 
one or two small parts, and as the male 
memters of the company fell out of tHe 
cast, one by one, to join the Forces, Mr. 
Carmichael was given bigger and better 
parts. Finally he was so busy acting that 
the stage-managing side of his work had to 
te deputed to another. He became one of 
the principal members of the company and 
rejoiced to hear that a date had been fixed 
for a season at the Criterion. But before 
he realised his ambition to play in the West 
End, he received his calling-up papers! 

In the Army his duties had no connection 
with the theatre. He married during the 
war years and on occasions when he took a 
glance at the future, he wondered if he 
ought to try some form of livelihood less 
precarious than the theatre. Quite uncon- 
sciously General Sir Brian Horrocks decided 


(Continued overleaf) 








the young man’s future for him. Once 
hostilities had ceased in Germany the 
General mobilised a pool of artists and 
almost overnight Mr. Carmichael found 
himself back in show business, helping to 
organise shows for the troops in a section 
of Germany almost equal in area to Ireland. 
By the time he was demobilised, a year 
later, he was soaked in the atmosphere of 
the theatre and re-started life as an actor. 

After playing in She Wanted a Cream 
Front Door with Robertson Hare at the 
Apollo in 1947 he gained valuable experi- 
ence in television, playing light comedy parts 
after his own heart, in musical shows like 
Tell Her the Truth, Jill Darling and Lady 
Luck, as well as in a series of Cliff Gordon 
revues. Later he toured as the juvenile lead 
in Thé Lilac Domino and Wild Violets, 
which came to the Stoll Theatre. Then 
followed an engagement for two different 
television series—Regency Room and Don't 
Look Now. He seemed so at home in the 
television medium that he was entrusted with 
production, making a success of a fifteen 
minute programme featuring Petula Clark. 
It was followed by a Richard Hearne series, 
Mr. Pastry’s Progress. 

Then William Chappell spotted him for 
The Lyric Revue, which ran for over a 
year, and he automatically stayed on for 
The Globe Revue, which has put him right 
on the map with this amusing excursion in 
mime. At first Mr. Carmichael felt that a 
specialised clown should be engaged for the 
number, as he was terrified by the unpre- 
dictability of it. William Chappell rehearsed 
it just like a ballet. The entire undressing 
sequence is performed to a succession of 
music cues. It is difficult enough to undress 
under a coat at any time, but it becomes a 
mghtmare in hot weather when under- 
garments are likely to stick to the body and 
threaten to bring the entire proceedings to 
a standstill. So far, each night has been 
triumphant and this young artist’s reputation 
has been enhanced by his courage in accept- 
ing so difficult a task and performing it with 
the brilliance of a born clown. 


Competition No. 5 


EADERS are to suppose that they have 

been asked to cast a new production of 
Hamlet and are at liberty to choose any 
actor and actress here or in America. The 
players need not necessarily have appeared 
previously in a Shakespearean production 
and the question of the likelihood of their 
accepting any given part need not be 
considered! 


Only one actor or actress must be named 
for each réle, and only the leading charac- 
ters given below are to be cast, together 
with the name of a producer and stage 
designer. 


HAMLET 
CLAUDIUS 
GERTRUDE 
OPHELIA 
HORATIO 
POLONIUS 
LAERTES 
Ist GRAVEDIGGER 
Ist PLAYER 
ROSENCRANTZ 
GUILDENSTERN 
MARCELLUS 
BERNARDO 
OSRIC 
FORTINBRAS 
THE GHOST OF 
HAMLET’S FATHER 


PRODUCER 
DECOR BY 


Entries for the competition, which should 
be clearly written, on one side of the paper 
only, should reach the Editor (marked 
Competition No. 5), not later than 10th 
November. The help of a leading producer 
is being enlisted in making the final choice, 
and the Editor’s decision is final. The usual 
prize of £1 Is. Od. will be awarded to 
each of the three entries considered most 
interesting. 








VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 


The School has its own fully equipped 
Theatre with sunken Orchestra and up-to-date 
stage appliances including a first class lighting 
system. dressing rooms, shower baths and 
Green Room. 

Whilst an increasing number of students are 
enrolling for full time courses leading to Per- 
formers and Teachers Diplomas, special 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


PRINCIPAL: EDRIC on 
. Hon. R. A. M., G.S.M. 
facilities are evellahte for those who pws to 
obtain part-time instruction during the day or 
evening. Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte 
and all Musical Subjects: Dramatic Art, Speech 
Training and Public Speaking, etc. 
The Spring Term begins on 5th January 1953 
The School Prospectus may be obtained, post 
free, from the Secretary. 











Ballet Pioneer 


HANKS to the courage and pioneering 

spirit of that great British dancer, Anton 
Dolin, it looks as if London will in future 
enjoy regular seasons of ballet at the Royal 
Festival Hall. The building is one of the 
sights of London, with its spacious foyers 
and glass walls, commanding extensive views 
of the Thames, that looks so romantic with 
the reflection of London’s million lights 
sparkling on its surface. 

The Festival Ballet, of which Anton Dolin 
is artistic director, has just concluded an 
historic seven weeks’ season at the Royal 
Festival Hall. Two other companies danced 
there in the past, but it was not until the 
Festival Ballet moved in that the auditorium 
was transformed into a theatre by their 
ingenious stage director, Benn Toff. 

Ever since Mr. Dolin danced before 
30,000 spectators at the Hollywood Bowl 
with Alicia Markova, he has been a cham- 
pion of ballet for the masses. When these 
two dancers, whose name had become a 
legend in the ballet world, returned to 
London after the war, they gave highly 
successful seasons of arena ballet at Earl’s 
Court and Harringay Arena. Leading 
provincial cities clamoured to see them, so 
Benn Toff devised a miraculous fit-up stage 
that could be used in any large hall and 
give audiences the impression of sitting in 
a theatre. It had a proscenium arch, sweep- 
ing velvet curtains and lighting equipment 
which many a West End theatre would envy. 

Since those pioneering days Mr. Dolin 
has become artistic director of the Festival 
Ballet, now just two years old. Markova 
was the first prima ballerina, but she has 
since left to dance as guest-artist in the most 
famous opera houses of the Old World and 
the New. When it was suggested that the 
Festival Ballet should give a summer season 
at the Festival Hall this year, Mr. Dolin 
leapt at the idea, on condition that they 
could dance on a proper theatre stage of 
Mr. Toff’s design. 

For six months Mr. Toff pored over blue 
prints and then in three strenuous days and 
three sleepless nights he transformed the 
gigantic Festival Hall into one of London’s 
largest and most imposing theatres. No 
longer did it give the impression of a larger- 
than-life village hall, accommodating a 
visiting troupe of dancers for a one-night 
stand. A tastefully designed proscenium 


by Eric Johns 


Anton Dolin 


arch’ framed elegant curtains of the 
traditional opera house crimson and the 
erection of a stage without footlights meant 
that even patrons in the front row of the 
stalls could see the dancers’ feet. 

Behind those rich velvet curtains was a 
maze of steel scaffolding—15,000 feet of it, 
weighing 85 tons. Two tremendous towers 
supported six different running tracks which 
spanned the 70 foot wide stage to support 
scenery that had to be run off at the sides, 
as there was no space to hoist it out of sight. 
Automatic colour-changing lights of 175,000 
watts were suspended from another bridge 
above the stage, as well as an apparatus 
that projected scenery, magic lantern fashion, 
on to an enormous back-cloth. Ordinary 
fireproofed scenery, such as the company 
had used for their previous London seasons 
and on tour, was not allowed at the Royal 
Festival Hall, where the London County 
Council fire regulations are most stringent. 


(Continued on page 36) 








The Edinburgh Festival 1952 


Reviewed by H G Matthews 


onscious as we must be of Britain's 

diminished commercial power and 
lessened political influence, gratitude for the 
increasing success of Edinturgh’s Inter- 
national Festival of Music and* Drama is 
profound. When the Sixth Festival opened 
on 17th August, the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
presence among the many distinguished 
guests gave great satisfaction. His Royal 
Highness attended the Opening Service in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, the Opening Concert in 
the Usher Hall and the first performance by 
the Hamburg State Opera Company. 

The honour of giving the first concert 
went to Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Indulging his 
personal taste and affection, Sir Thomas 
devoted it to Sibelius and gave a gripping 
performance, checkmating critics who did 
not regard that composer with equal 
enthusiasm. Hearing his music for “ The 
Tempest *—his last work of which there is 
knowledge—was exhilarating for its magical 
evocation of the enchanted island. 

The floodlit Tattoo in the Castle court- 
yard attracted bigger crowds than ever and 
the weather was kind to them. The 
international nature of the Festival was 
observed by the inclusion of the Band of 
the Royal Netherlands Grenadiers and La 
Fanfare 4 Cheval of the French Republic. 
Local misgiving lest Scotland would be at 
disadvantage because of the omission of 
Highland Dancers proved groundless. The 
pipers stole the show. 

Glyndebourne, so closely identified with 
the Festival, gave place at the King’s Theatre 
this year for a Guest Visit by The Hamburg 
State Opera, who made a very favourable 
impression with the opening work, 
Beethoven's Fidelio, produced by Dr. 
Giinther Rennert. The heroic theme was 
nobly expressed with German thoroughness. 
Inge Borkh, as Leonora, who assumes male 
attire and the name of Fidelio in order to gain 
entry into a State prison where her husband 
is wrongfully immured, gave a powerful 
performance. Josef Metternich had magnetic 
intensity as the Prison Governor and Theo 
Herrmann had great vocal and dramatic 
authority as the jailor. The lighter side of 
the story had endearing appeal in the singing 
and acting of Lisa Della-Casa as Marcellina, 
the jailor’s daughter. The sets by Alfred 
Siercke were starkly impressive and the 


gloom of the prison was enhanced by 
suggestive lighting and a skilful use of steps. 
The unified acting of the chorus of prisoners 
was noteworthy. Leopold Ludwig conducted. 
Grand as the opera is, the spirited perform- 
ance between the first and second scene of 
Act Il of the No. 3 Overture acted like a 
heavy weight dropped into a paper bag and 
the final scene, with its abrupt and arbitrary 
moral adjustments, seemed but a slight 
affair. 

Weber’s Der Freischutz, rarely performed 
in this country, was produced specially for 
Edinburgh and it was satisfying to see the 
first’ German romantic opera as Germans 
conceive it. Romanticism is not in a 
flourishing state and when it does not 
flourish it quickly tarnishes. Perhaps to 
express this, Caspar Neher’s sets were dingy 
and the production by Oscar Fritz Schuh 
was tritely conventional. Admirable spectres, 
however, were raised and sent galloping 
through the Wolf’s Glen and the old- 
fashioned charm of the music was given full 
sway under Joseph Keilberth’s conducting. 
Elisabeth Griimmer was admired for her 
aria singing in the part of Agathe. There 
was little acting and Christine Gérner’s 
vivacity as the first bridesmaid was enjoyed. 

Robert Kemp, Cedric Thorpe Davie and 
Tyrone Guthrie were again in combination 
at the Church of Scotland Assembly Hall, 
fondly rememtered by most visitors for The 
Three Estates. This year’s offering was a 
special adaptation of Joseph Mitchell's ballad 
opera The Highland Fair, first performed at 
Drury Lane in 1731. Most of the music was 
based on Scottish folk-tunes and achieved 
a recognisable “ Country Magazine ” effect. 
The action was based on the enmity of two 
Highland clans, arrayed by Molly Macewen 
in yellow or red for the purpose of identifi- 
cation, amity being finally achieved by 
marriages. The big cast, recruited from the 
Old Vic and the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. 
was deployed in constant movement all over 
the open stage. Here the Highland Dancers, 
missed from the Tattoo, came into their own. 
Next in popularity was James Cairncross 
as a Highland popinjay dressed for a portrait 
by Raeburn. His song about “ exquisite 
Dunedin ” stopped the show. 

During the first week, at the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, Tennent Productions Ltd. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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** The 
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@ Scenes from the new Saae 


— 
play by Charles Mor-_ §& oh i 
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gan, which had its first 

production at this year’s 

Edinburgh Festival. The play 

was directed by Michael 

MacOwan, with settings by 

Alan Tagg and costumes by 
Motley. 


» 
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Above: Pamela Brown as Marie Chassaigne (Mrs. Wyburton) 
and Paul Scofield as Philip Sturgess. Below: Another scene 
from the play with centre: Michael Goodliffe as Commander 
Julian Wyburton (R.N., Retd.) and Virginia McKenna as 
Valerie Barton. The River Line came to London, to the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, for a season on 2nd September. 
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FESTIVAL 


** The 
Highland 
Fair’’ 


@ Scenes from 

the specia! 
adaptation by 
Robert Kemp, 
Cedric Thorpe 
Davie and Tyrone 
Guthrie of the 
ballad opera by 
Joseph Mitchell, 
with costumes by 
Molly Macewen. 


Left: Iris Russell, 
Andrew Keir, 
Elizabeth French, 
James Cairncross, 
Marion Studholm 
and Andrew 
Downie. Above: 
Another scene 
from the opera. 


Left: Denne 
Parker, Roderick 
Jones and Made- 
leine Christie, and, 
seated front, Len- 
nok Milne and J. 
Gibson. 
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The Hamburg State Opera 


@ The Hamburg State Opera made a deep impression on the 


occasion of their first visit to the Edinburgh Festival with 
a repertory of six operas. The scenes on this page 
are from the opening production, Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
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** Reflection °° 


@ Two glimpses of the new 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre Com- 
pany’s ballet, which had its first 
performance at Edinburgh. Chor- 
eography is by John Cranko to 
music by John Gardner, with 
decor and costumes by Keith New. 


Left: David Poole as Narcissus 
and Donald Britton as The Aggres- 
sive Child. Below: Another scene 
from the ballet, with centre: 
Elaine Fifield as Echo. 





The Edinburgh Festival 1952 (Conid.) 


presented Pamela Brown and Paul Scofield 
in The River Line by Charles Morgan. This 
is an improving play wherein the theme of 
personal responsibility is seriously debated 
in beautifully constructed dialogue. The 
effect is rather arid and airless but the 
literary quality of the writing is high. The 
discussion takes place in 1947, in a garden 
in stony Gloucestershire, and occupies the 
first and third acts. The middle act shows 
the cause of all the mental disturbance, an 
incident four years earlier in an “ under- 
ground station ” near Toulouse on the secret 
route of escape from Occupied France, when 
a man was wrongfully killed on suspicion 
of being a German spy. This is the only 
incident in the play and its consequence is 
three preoccupied people holding conscience 
at arm’s length tut feeding on its vomit until 
purged of their poison by mutual confession 
and something tantamount to the murdered 
man’s forgiveness, conveyed by his _half- 
sister. The play had been directed by 
Michael MacOwan with great respect to the 
text. It would have been a pity to sacrifice 
any of its perfection in an attempt to capture 
something of flesh and blood reality. When 
Beatrice, in an earlier age of violence, 
commands, “ Kill Claudio,” her devoted 


lover at first replies, “ Not for the wide 


world’; but when Marie Chassaigne, 
pointing to her cherished poet-lieutenant, 
says, “Kill that man,” the officer she 
subsequently weds immediately obeys, and 
this is hard to swallow. However, it is the 
only incident in the play and we have to 
lump it. Pamela Brown gave this extra- 
ordinary woman humanity, which was an 
achievement. The other characters remained 
more or less emtalmed in Mr. Morgan’s 
unguentary prose, but Paul Scofield com- 
municated the distress of the guilty and 
Virginia McKenna had a flower-like grace 
of absolution. 

When Emlyn Williams appeared at the 
Lyceum in the character of Charles Dickens 
to give the first of his readings from Bleak 
House, the theatre was full and people were 
standing. Bleak House could not te 
expected to yield such rich and _ varied 
entertainment as Mr. Williams culled from 
six different stories for his earlier pro- 
gramme, but, while allowing that from Bleak 
House itself it would have teen possible to 
extract livelier passages, it was a rare 
happiness to hear the sentences of Dickens 
so beautifully, clearly and imag‘natively 
spoken for two whole hours, be they what 
they may. Mr. Williams has essayed, what 


Dickens himself never attempted, to give a 
general idea of a whole novel in one reading. 
One may be permitted to prefer the Master’s 
method of concentration on character and 
dramatic incident. 

At the Empire Theatre, the Sadler’s Wells 
Theaire Ballet gave their first performance 
on 2lst August of John Cranko’s new ballet 
Reflection, which was ugly, sagging with 
symtolism and incomprehensible, but not 
dull. It seemed intended to shock (very 
difficult nowadays and seldom done by 
trying) and caused sniffs and hums. John 
Gardner’s music supported the assault and 
Keith New’s décor a la Rouault was rather 
impressive in design and use of colour. The 
movements were of the pitch and toss order, 
largely a matter of acrobatics. Elaine Fifield, 
arrayed pathetically in black amidst the 
turmoil, was applauded for her performance 
in a character called Echo. 

The contributions of The London Club 
Theatre Group at St. Mary’s Hall headed the 
unofficial Festival events. They appeared in 
an adaptation by Donald Pleasence of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s last completed 
story Ebb Tide, and followed this with a 
Late Night Revue After the Show by Peter 
Myers and Alec Grahame. 

Ebb Tide, it will be remembered, is a story 
of the South Seas, in which three beach- 
combers steal a schooner and run into an 
uncharted island, remarkable for its pearl- 
fishing, its small-pox and its religious despot. 
The elements of a second Treasure Island 
are there, but R.L.S. was at the point of 
death. The actual writing is terrible; Lloyd 
Osborne must have done it. Mr. Pleasence 
has dramatized the story with marked 
success, elaborating the conclusion but not 
quite overcoming the weakness of the 
opening. He himself played Huish, a very 
unpleasant character, with telling effect. 
Michael Golden gave Capt. Davis all he 
needed, including a beard and an Irish 
manner of speech, so that it might be well 
to change his Welsh name. Herrick, the 
“gentleman ” failure, filled with morbid 
self-hatred, was apparently intended by 
Stevenson for the central character, but self- 
disgust and universal nausea are not 
dramatic qualities and on the stage the 
character was over-shadowed ty the more 
robust affirmative types. David Markham 
gave him consistent individuality and 
certainly made the test of him. The 
introduction of Attwater, the enigmatic 
autocrat of the island, brings speculation and 
suspense and doutles the watcher’s interest. 


(Continued overleaf) 








Ballet Pioneer (Contd.) 

Only scenery made of non-inflammable 
material is permitted on the stage. Hence 
the necessity for painted glass slides to 
project coloured images on to the permanent 
backcloth for certain ballets, such as Swan 
Lake and Prince Igor. 

Lack of space behind the scenes provided 
Mr. Dolin with his major problem when he 
came to transfer familiar ballets to this vast 
new stage. The dancers had more floor 
space than ever, but as there were no wings, 
entrances and exits were made more difficult. 
Every ballet in the repertoire had to be 
reconstructed accordingly. When the dancers 
moved off the stage they were immediately 
faced with a flight of unusually steep steps 
on either side, which left no standing room 
on the stage level. 

Several ballets had to be retimed. There 
is a moment in the second act of Giselle, 
for instance, when the entire corps de ballet 
enter with veils over their heads. At a 
command from the Queen of the Wilis they 
slip into the wings, remove their veils and 
return in an instant. Nothing could be more 
difficult to stage at the Festival Hall. All 
exits and entrances had to be arranged to 
give the dancers time to negotiate the steps, 
where off-stage standing-places were allotted 
to them. 

No wonder Mr. Dolin spent at least 
twelve hours a day on the South Bank 
throughout the season, as one ballet after 
another in the company’s extensive repertoire 
was adapted to the stage and given its first 
performance. He had the consolation of 
seeing each one meet with the approval of 
the masses and of knowing it would all be 
so much easier when the company returned 
to the Festival Hall for future seasons. 

The glorious music of Scheherazade, 
Prince Igor and Swan Lake never sounded 
lovelier than in that acoustically perfect 
auditorium, nor did the plaintive melodies 
of Giselle and the gay lilting rhythms of 
the Don Quixote pas de. deux. 

The masses enjoyed the captivating 
dancing of Sonia Arova, the devastating 
charm of Oleg Briansky, the sensational 
elevation of John Gilpin, the elfin grace of 
Belinda Wright and Mr. Dolin’s authoritive 
interpretations of the great classical roles. 
This young company has reached maturity 
in record time, so that ballerinas of inter- 
national standing, such as Yvette Chauviré, 
Tamara Toumanova and Alexandra Dani- 
lova consider it an honour to be invited to 
dance with them as guest artists. Londoners 
have accepted them and obviously enjoyed 


seeing them dance on the spacious stage of 
the South Bank. Perhaps Mr. Dolin’s 
pioneering efforts have added to the London 
summer season yet another eagerly awaited 
annual event—the Festival Ballet at the 
Festival Hall. 





The Edinbargh Festival 1952 (Contd. 


Willoughby Goddard had the commanding 
physical presence that the part demanded 
and he was able to play it with magnetic 
deliberation. 

It is an indication of the stage reached by 
the Festival that the note of light-hearted 
ridicule is instantly recognised and enjoyed 
by its fervent supporters. This note was 
cheertully struck, but not too long held, in 
After the Show, which, being light and late, 
seemed just what visitors wanted. There 
were crowded houses. Betty Marsden, 
Ronnie Stevens, Peter Croft and the rest 
were hilariously applauded and many items 
transferred from the Irving were cordially 
received. 

Theatre Workshop celebrated “ eight years 
of survival” with an open stage production 
in the Oddfellows Hall of The Travellers 
by Ewan Maccoll. The stage ran through 
the audience and represented a sealed train 
crossing Europe. The theme was loyalty, 
with a difference, and the acting was intense. 
There seemed to be a tacit assumption that 
the Kingdom of Heaven lay behind the Iron 
Curtain. Political argument was interrupted 
by two assaults on women. “ Worthy of a 
better cause ” is a cliché that attaches itself 
to the endeavours of this able and energetic 
group. The actors all had attack and Frank 
Elliott had variety. 


The 1953 Festival 


The 1953 Festival is already spoken of. 
Glyndebourne have been invited. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has promised his next play, if ready. 
The racial and literary claims of Robert 
McLellan and Roger MacDougal have not 
lacked support. There will be another Old 
Vic appearance and negotiations are also 
afoot for a visit from a leading French 
dramatic company. 

Glyndebourne will present two classical 
operas in addition to the first stage perfor- 
mance in Britain of Stravinsky's opera The 
Rake’s Progress, with libretto by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Callmann. 

The Festival will be held from 
August to 12th September. 


23rd 





** Miss Horniman’ 
THE STORY OF A GREAT WOMAN 


HE did more to raise the quality of the | 


English theatre than any other person | 
of her time.” This is the considered verdict 
of so competent a critic as St. John Ervine, 
in the Foreword which he contributes to the 
volume now published by Rockliff (21/- net), 
Miss Horniman, and the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, by Rex Pogson. 

The author has written an altogether 
admirable book, but the task was not easy, 
for Annie Horniman with unusual reticence 
destroyed nearly all the letters she received. 
There was something in her Quaker spirit 
that shunned the limelight of the theatre she 
loved, but from the slender material at the 
biographer’s disposal, Mr. Pogson has 
etched with skill a portrait which enables 
the reader to appreciate a personality force- 
ful, original and creative. 

While Miss Horniman’s name is linked 
particularly with the Gaiety, Manchester, 
her creative influence was not confined to 
this centre. As long ago as 1894 she financed 
productions at the old Avenue Theatre, 
London, later known as the Playhouse, and 
enabled Bernard Shaw to obtain his first 
public performance in the London theatre. 
W. B. Yeats owed his start in the theatre 
to the vision and enterprise of Annie 
Horniman, and it was through his associa- 
tion with her that the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, was founded, a venture that cost 
her the best part of £20,000. The Gaiety, 
Manchester, was the last of her noteworthy 
enterprises, and it lasted for thirteen years, 
giving opportunities to those who have now 
established fame, and exerting an influence 
on the modern theatre the power and extent 
of which is greater than anyone realised at 
the time. 

It is interesting to note that in early years 
Miss Horniman lived in a Puritan home 
which had no sympathy with the theatrical 
realm, an early discouragement she shared 
with Irving. But her interest was awakened 
by a German governess who took charge of 
her when she was thirteen—a lady to whom | 
the modern theatre should be grateful. 

Perhaps the secret of Miss Horniman’s 
achievement was best emphasised by Eden | 
Phillpotts when he wrote to her: “ You are | 

. a great artist and the weird power to | 
make your fellow artists greater than they | 


For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up .. . iheir 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
every where. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 
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would have been had they not known you, | 
is creative.” | 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (st Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.! 


(See also page 4) 





Readers’ Forum 


AM growing a little weary of the con- 

tinual exhortation to abolish the “ star 
system” in either the theatre in general or 
in one sphere as does your correspondent 
David Keene, of Leeds. We all know that 
to the enthusiast it is both exasperating and 
largely illogical, but in calling for its sup- 
pression are we not attempting to run 
contrary to human nature? If this is not so 
then why has the “star system” been an 
integral part of the British theatre for 
several hundred years? 

Here, in Brighton, at the turn of the 18th 
century, continual recourse was made to the 
Kembles, amongst others, to revive the flag- 
ging fortunes of the stock company—-a move 
which either saved the season or resulted in 
“bankruptcy” for the manager. And so it 
has continued down the with the 
Keans, Macreadys, etc. 

The present-day star mania has been 
intensified by the rise of the cinema, as 
witness the enormous queues which locally 
attended the recent production of The 
Millionairess. Here to the masses, the 
attraction was the near mythical Katharine 
Hepburn and not the litthe known Shaw 
play. 

A repertory company functioning against 
opposition from other forms of entertain- 
ment must surely fall back eventually on an 
occasional name to attract a wider audience. 
However good their intentions, “rep.” 
players must eat! To quote the odd com- 
pany which, due to unique circumstances, 
inspired direction, etc., has managed to 
survive over a number of years is no 
criterion by which to judge the theatre as a 
whole. One of the foremost exponents of 
the “no star” group theatre idea, Peter 
Cotes, whilst doing some fine work has yet 
to prove conclusively the staying power of 
his methods. 

Tradition on both sides of the curtain dies 
hard, and the “star system” is unfortunately 
so firmly entrenched that it will annoy our 
enthusiastic descendants for many genera- 
tions to come 


Hove, 4. 


years 


Robert Gunnell 


R. Stephen B. Pringle’s comparison 

between Novello and Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein musicals (September issue) is both 
pointless and incorrect. He describes 
Novello’s musicals as “ artificial,” which is 
no condemnation at all! It is merely what 
Novello enthusiasts (and others) the world 


over have known (and appreciated) for 
years. Novello wrote musical romances; a 
point you're overlooking, Mr. Pringle. 
Oklahoma!, Carousel and South Pacific are 
all musical plays. Also, as Novello fre- 
quently wrote-in characters and songs in his 
shows especially for personal friends, such 
songs were always “in keeping with the 
personalities of the characters singing them.” 
I like the scores of many recent American 
musicals, but still I prefer the melodious 
and lilting tunes of Ivor Novello. To say 
that we were “satisfied with them” is an 
insult to a great and talented artist now 
unhappily deceased. 
London, S.W.12._ Howard W. Narraway 


HILE making due allowance for the 

national habit of self-depreciation, may 
not some line be drawn in the idolatry of 
American musicals, such as evinced by Mr. 
Pringle? As a colonial, I have no inherent 
requirement to stint my chauvinism. 

The average quality of the American 
musical may at present be higher, but the 
gap can easily be closed. After all, the 
more excruciating brands do not come over 
here. Let us not sell short the magnificent 
Novello musicals with their incomparable 
melodies and dismiss them as an outworn 
tradition. His Ruritanian aristocracies were 
no more out of this world than the “ordinary 
folks” of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
factory, and they possessed a sense of pro- 
portion frequently absent in the pseudo- 
philosophisings of the latter. 

Mr. Pringle looks forward to The King 
And I. One of its melodies was originally 
written for South Pacific, even as one of the 
latter's numbers was originally composed 
for Allegro. Let us not hear so much of the 
songs “carefully written” to fit “the charac- 
ters singing them.” 

Mr. Novello’s Gay's the Word showed 
how to blend the British idiom with the 
modern traditions, and a triumphant job it 
was, especially in the one department our 
musicals undeniably tend to deficiencies 
the dancing chorus. 
London, S.W.7. David Shelley Nicholl 

HEARTILY agree with your correspon- 

dent S. B. Pringle in the September issue. 
I always feel that the musical numbers in 
British musicals tend to hold up the action 
of the story instead of supplementing the 
dialogue as they do in American shows. 





Some songs by British writers even have no 
relation to the story at all, the most glaring 
example being in Glamorous Night—the 
number “Shanty Town.” You can find at 
least one such number in all Ivor Novello’s 
shows. Even “ We'll Gather Lilacs” was 
introduced with the excuse that the charac- 
ters were rehearsing for a concert. Novello 
was not the only culprit. Such tunes as 
“Pedro the Fisherman” (Lisbon Story), “La 
Belle Margaretta” (Bless the Bride), “The 
Muffin Man” (Tough at the Top) and all the 
numbers in Her Excellency, were speciality 
numbers for the stars of the show. 

I cannot bring to mind any tunes in the 
big American musicals which would fit into 
the above category. Their numbers do 
belong to the story and help to carry the 
play along. 

Our composers produce melodies equal to 
any composed in America, but they just 
don’t know how to fit them into the 
dialogue. 
Carlisle. Richard Gosling 

HE American musical is about real 

people; they live and react to given cir- 
cumstances much as we do ourselves. They 
sing “tuneful songs” which will pass with 
the years. 

The British musical, or Novello musical, 
as Mr. Pringle repeatedly calls it (quite for- 
getting the many other examples of unique 
British talent), has soaring melodies that will 
surely live on, and a great power to trans- 
port us to another world. A world where 
the inhabitants live gayer, more glorious 
lives, where the emotions are exquisitely 
poignant, and where one is allowed a brief 
glance at enchanted beings. They are not 
real—they are not meant to be real. Surely 
we do not go to a musical comedy for 
reality, we go to escape from dull daily 
routine. 

The British musical has something the 
American musical has never had, and doubt- 
less never will have—the elusive quality of 
Romance. 
Dagenham. 


(Miss) S. E. Pountney 


The subject of the American versus British musical 


is now closed.—EpiTor. 


SHOULD like to agree most strongly with 
Mrs. Dorothy Watts’ letter in your 
August issue, on the subject of curtain calls. 
One of the greatest pleasures I get from 
theatre-going is the between-act realisation 
that my emotions are being stirred by 
people who are indisputably present “in 
person,” and it is a thing I relish to hear 
when one, or two, of the leading players 
drop their assumed characters to say a few 
words of their own to the audience. Here 
in the Canal Zone, where dramatic enter- 
tainment is limited to the cinema, supple- 
mented very occasionally by an amateur 
performance, I miss most acutely the sense 
of personality, of someone working before 
my eyes to entertain me. 

Perhaps I might defend Mrs. Watts’ 
criticism of * moderns,” being myself of the 
younger generation. We are both Brighton- 
ians (which helped to prompt me to write) 
and I do not think she can find support for 
her charge against ill-mannered youth in 
the local theatres. If anything, I have 
noticed the younger section of the audiences 
to be more enthusiastic in their admiration 
than the—dare I say?—-more blasé older 
generation, 


M.E.A.F. 10. Michael G. Stone 


E have heard a lot about late comers 
in the theatre, but not one of the five 
West End shows which I have seen recently 
has started on time. The number of minutes 
late has varied from nine to fourteen. 
Theatregoers will not be punctual while 
they can rely on a late curtain. 
One wonders who is at fault. 
management—or the actors? 
Sanderstead. 


Is it the 


W. Jordan 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Messrs. Gunnell, Nicholl and 
Stone. Readers’ entries for this feature, 
which should be as brief as possible, should 
be marked “ Readers’ Forum.” Comment 
on any subject of theatrical interest will be 
welcome. 
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Amateur Stage 


ROM October 14th-18th The Melton 
Players will give five performances of 
Juno and the Paycock in the Plaza Cinema, 
Melton Mowbray. This will be the Players’ 
21st production since their formation in 
1933. 

The first two plays to be presented in 
the forthcoming season by the Stockton 
Masquers Amateur Dramatic Society will be 
Hobson's Choice from 14th-18th October, 
and Robert's Wife from 9th-13th December. 

The Playwrights’ Club announce that the 
first lecture in their new winter series will be 
given by Robin Rook, M.A., on Wednesday 
22nd October at The Round House, Garrick 
Street, W.1, at 7 p.m. The title of the talk 
is “ Where is the tragic hero in modern 
drama? ” The Playwrights’ Club is an 
organisation designed to help the new 
dramatist and to foster the higher standard 
of plays. 


Training ~~~" 
for the STAGE 


by Dorothy Birch, with a Foreword by 
Donald Wolfit, CBE 


1 written speciaily for the 
f dramatic art—amateur 
y branch 
f character types, study rehearsal 
and performance 


At all pooksellers 


PARKER STREET 


KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 


*“ NEVER A WORD!” 
OR the first time in London JEAN BURNS presents 
THE MIME REVUE openng at the FORTUNE 
THEATRE from 23rd-2S5th October at 7.30 p.m. 
“NEVER A WORD!” 
ADVANCE BOOKING NOW. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 15th OCTOBER. 
Fortune Theatre, Drury Lane, London, 
TEMple Bar 2238. 
OR SALE.—Play Pictorial, 5-37, 61-107, 119-153, 
330-446 Theatre World, 1932-1940.—Offers : 
Blackmore, Litthe Coppice. Domewood, Copthorne, Sx. 
EAR HOW YOU SOUND! Wire and tape 
recorders for recording rehearsals, etc. Records 
and plays back on the spot. Full details 3d.—Diamond 
Films, 124 Oatlands Drive, Slough. Phone: 25211. 
ARIAN NAYLOR. 
training course Coaching all auditions, exams. 
Studio Central London. Write: 6 The Keir, Westside, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
HEATRE GLASSES, £2 Ss. Od. Film Projectors, 
Cameras, 16 mm., 8 mm.. 9.5 mm. films. If its 
Cinematography or Photography, try Diamond Films, 
124 Oatlands Drive, Slough. Phone: 25211. 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating for the Author, 
Playwright Bereton, 91 


ap, tue B 


Part-time intensive stage 


and Scenario Writer. 
Priory Road, London, N.W.6. MAI. 5391 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society will 
present Macheth on 25th and 26th October, 
and on Ist and 2nd November, at the Car- 
digan House Little Theatre, Richmond Hill. 
Further details from the Secretary, 16 
Selwyn Court, Richmond, Surrey. 


The Petrified Forest by Robert E. Sher- 
wood will be presented by Dunlop Dramatic 
Society from 11th-15th November, and will 
be followed by their production of The 
Holly and the Ivy in February next year. 

Bradford Civic Playhouse will present J. 
B. Priestley’s When We Are Married, pro- 
duced by Ida Walter, on Wednesday 8th 
October for ten days, and this will be 
followed by Julius Caesar, produced by 
David Giles, on 29th October for ten days. 
The theatre has also a very full programme 
of Sunday Club events, which can be 
obtained price 2d. from the theatre. 

Harrogate Dramatic Society begin their 
season on 13th October with Shaw’s You 
Never Can Tell at the Little Theatre of the 
Old Swan Hotel, Harrogate. The club 
previously produced this play for one per- 
formance during the recent British Drama 
League Festival in Harrogate and it will 
also be entered in the Skipton Festival on 
Saturday 15th November. 

The fourth season of the Shrewsbury 
Theatre Guild will open with a lecture on 
““ Music in the Theatre” by Eric Salmon. 
County Drama Adviser, on Tuesday 7th 
October at 7.30 p.m. in the Walker Hall. 
This will be followed on Saturday 25th 
October by Oedipus Rex (Sophocles) pre- 
sented by The Attic Players, London, at the 
Priory School for Girls. Tickets obtainable 
from Messrs. Wilding & Son, Shrewsbury. 


The winners of the Wimbledon Drama 
Festival and Battersea Drama Festival (Open 
Comedy), The Carlton Dramatic Society, 
Wimbledon, will present The Importance of 
Being Earnest on 13th and 14th October at 
the Wimbledon Town Hall. Tickets are 
obtainable and applications should be 
addressed to Miss Mary Payne, 25 Queen's 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


On 2nd October Lena Ashwell, O.B.E.. 
will be unveiling a plaque in memory of 
Geoffrey Whitworth, C.B.E., founder of the 
British Drama League, at the Crayford 
Town Hall, Essex. To mark the occasion, 
the New Theatre Group of Crayford will 
perform the two plays Phipps and Fancy 
Free, which originally inspired Geoffrey 
Whitworth to form the Drama _ League, 
when he heard the Crayford Reading Circle 
read them at a meeting in 1918. 
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MA CAE ee] | “Relations Are Best. Apart” 
EDWIN LEWIS 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A Lon gga ee and Repertory Comedy 
E. t the h 2 short 
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’ ar PLAYSCRIPTS, 6 WARWICK ROAD 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., COULSDON, SURREY 


£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 








Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


now available for 
p LAYS AMATEUR ae 
WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL include :— 


of SINGING and THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN The recent 

big West End comedy. . 9m, set. 
DRAMATIC ART LTD BLACK CHIFFON The brilliant success from 
the Westminster Theatre. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS AND THIS WAS ODD (Originally entitled 
“Wasn't it Odd?’’) by Kenneth Horne. Highly 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING poral conor ag «gph 
THE PARAGON Fine emotional drama _ by 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS Roland and Michael Pertwee. 4f. 4m. 1 set. 














Available in the Autumn:— 


For Prospectus apply Secretary HARVEY by Mary Chase. in 
by Vera Caspany eorge ar. 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP by Kenneth 


(FRE 2958) Horne. 
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Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 


ed : ~ ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
Another of EVANS PLAYS 75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W.1. 
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aie Bes Basse IVY The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


0 ‘ 7 Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
Restricted release Ist Sept. 1952 C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 


Fully released Ist Jan. 1953 Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
: ‘~ eae INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
5 
4m. 4f. 5/4 post paid in the ART of the THEATRE 
Particulars from 25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 
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: SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
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